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to be surrendered in the face of opposition which threatened to disturb the
much-to-be-desired tranquillity.

The latter point was well borne out by the government's handling of the
crisis which arose on the attempt to give Ireland a new copper coinage. In 1722
a Wolverhampton man named Wood purchased from " the Schulenburg " a
patent to issue a new copper currency in Ireland. The proposal was regarded
as another example of English dishonesty towards the Irish people ; and Wood's
stupid threat " to pour the coinage down the throats of the people " merely
increased the discontent. It was Swift in his Drapier Letters who lashed public
opinion to that fury of excitement which borders on rebellion; and rather
than attempt to weather the storm the ministry ran quickly for port and
ordered the cancellation of the patent and the compensation of Wood.

In the field of foreign affairs, however, it was not so easy to keep the peace.
Friendly relations were maintained with France, and Cardinal Fleury, who
succeeded Orleans in 1726, was as eager as the English government not
to risk a breach between the two countries. But Austria and Spain were
restive. Charles VI. was determined to force upon Europe the Pragmatic
Sanction, which provided for the succession of his daughter Maria Theresa to
his possessions on his death; and Spain, despite her recent protestations of
friendship, meant to oust the British from Gibraltar and to place her king's
stepson Don Carlos in Parma. Charles's foundation of the Imperial and Royal
East India Company of Ostend in 1722, with the object of obtaining for his
subjects in the Netherlands a share of the trade in the East Indies, was hardly
calculated to improve Austro-British relations; and the alliance which he made
with Philip of Spain three years later bound him to the Spanish design to regain
Gibraltar (Treaty of Vienna). The British reply was the Treaty of Hanover,
which formed a counter-alliance between France, Great Britain, Hanover, and
Prussia in September 1725. Townshend negotiated the treaty : it was not easy
to secure George's support for it. That the king disliked it intensely he frankly
admitted : it exposed him personally to the risk of a breach with his imperial
superior Charles VI. and his beloved Hanover to the dangers of invasion ; and
he could not for the life of him understand why these risks should be encoun-
tered merely to' safeguard the British position at Gibraltar and to break a
company of Austrian merchants who wished to share with Englishmen some
of the East Indian trade. Townshend's tact and George's good sense triumphed;
and the Hanoverian opposition to the treaty collapsed. George was somewhat
comforted when in the following year Denmark, Holland, and Sweden joined
the alliance; but the defection of Prussia in October revived his fears; and
the possibility of Russian intervention on Austria's behalf haunted him. The
presence in the Baltic of a strong British fleet was the government's
security against Russian intervention; and George, who had a very limited